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Detail of the Congress Street side of the Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Photograph by the Institute of Design, Illinois Institute of Technology 


LOUIS SULLIVAN AND THE ARCHITECTURE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


There is a mysterious strain in the American 
people that can occasionally bring forth great 
but difficult geniuses. It produces them, but 
cannot tolerate them. Yet they can never be 
ignored. We can invoke the familiar names 
now with a good conscience: Poe, Melville, 
Whitman, Henry James . . . Their early works 
may have met with some popular success, but 
their later efforts seemed to the contemporary 
public to be nothing but perverse and stubborn 
affronts to the popular taste. From our own 
times we can see how misunderstood these art- 
ists were; how they reflected with sometimes 
unbearable truth their life and times and how 
their work contains the vital forces that carried 
forward the development of American crea- 
tiveness. Louis Sullivan, for his life and work, 
ranks with these creative spirits. His genius 
bore both permanent accomplishment and 
seminal force, and the years of his greatest 
intuitions were spent in executing minor com- 
missions for an indifferent public. Now we 
realize what a high expression his work was of 


a great, expansive and generative period in 
American history, and the importance of his 
legacy to modern architecture, both rational 
and organic. It is not a whim to compare him 
with a’poet; he himself was greatly influenced 
by literature and philosophy, and his own 
writings, although cast in an oracular form 
that embarasses a more timid generation, have 
been an enormous part of his influence. They 
are, after all, the pronouncements of the same 
elevated spirit that ennobled the art of building 
during a period of decaying taste. We have 
only to look at the cover illustration to see 
how, like Whitman, he could express both the 
strength and the reiterative luxuriance of na- 
ture. It is, then, as a testimony to Sullivan’s 
genius rather than a vindication or rehabilita- 
tion, that this exhibition, described in more 
detail below, has been planned. 

The exhibition to be held in the East Wing 
Galleries of The Art Institute of Chicago from 
October 25th to December 2nd will show 
Louis Sullivan’s architecture in five thematic 


Published quarterly September 15, November 15, February 1, April 1, by The Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
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sections. Sullivan’s Influence Today will intro- 
duce the visitor to the big concepts, still guid- 
ing architecture, that Louis Sullivan so effec- 
tively characterized in work and words. Forma- 
tive Years will show what led Sullivan toward 
these concepts, what nourished his art and 
what he as a beginner had to fight. Adler and 
Sullivan will be devoted to the great buildings 
designed in the partners’ office, giving credit 
to the several collaborators involved: the 
architects Elmslie and Purcell, the builder 
Mueller, etc. This will properly be the largest 
section of the show. Then follows Sullivan 
Alone with those few but brilliant expressions 
from the long years that led through neglect 
and bitterness to Sullivan’s wretched, lonely 
death. A small section on Sullivan’s greatest 
enthusiasm, Ornament, will compare his work 
in this field to that of his contemporaries, 
showing why Sullivan attached such impor- 
tance to this element, long largely banished 
from architecture (and indeed all design), and 
why this side of Sullivan’s insight is of especial 
interest once again to the leading architects of 
our own day. Throughout, the exhibition will 
demonstrate Sullivan’s architecture for com- 
merical use, since this was the vital core of his 
activity as an architect in a society of free 
enterprise. He himself said: “... what the 
people are within, the buildings express 
without.” 

This material will be presented in a dra- 
matic sequence of huge photographs, simulat- 
ing the impact of architectural scale. Color, 
which Sullivan used expertly, especially in his 
mature buildings, will be projected in large- 
scale images. Significant quotations from Sul- 
livan’s influential writings and informative la- 
bels will accompany the photographs, both in 
color and black and white. Actual samples of 
Sullivan’s rich ornament will bring sculptural 
body and depth to appropriate sections 
throughout the show, and the exhibition will 
be approached through an entrance where the 
spirit of Sullivanian ornament will be recre- 
ated. The photographic material represents a 
careful selection from old and new files that 


have been assembled by scholars and enthusi- 
asts devoted to Sullivan and his art—especially 
by John Szarkowski, assisted by a grant from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, and 
by Richard S. Nickel and others working under 
Aaron Siskind at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Drawings will come from the superb 
collection of The Art Institute’s Burnham Li- 
brary and from Frank Lloyd Wright. Professor 
Hugh Morrison, Sullivan’s distinguished bi- 
ographer, is opening his files of notes and doc- 
uments to the exhibition’s organizers. 

A special catalogue of the exhibition will be 
issued by The Art Institute containing a full 
catalogue, illustrations in color and black and 
white, lists of important sources of informa- 
tion on Sullivan and, not least, tributes from 
Sullivan’s two different and vigorous heirs, the 
architects Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies van 
der Rohe. In addition, The Art Institute will 
have on sale a new handsome publication of 
Sullivan’s works in photographs by John 
Szarkowski, The Idea of Louis Sullivan, to be 
published in October by the University of 
Minnesota Press, and other current publica- 
tions on Sullivan. 

The exhibition will be directed for the Art 
Institute of Chicago by Edgar J. Kaufmann, 
Jr. John Szarkowski will be the Photographic 
Supervisor and Daniel Brenner, Chicago archi- 
tect, will design the installation. The catalogue 
will be designed by Suzette Morton Zurcher, 
Head of Museum Design for The Art Institute. 

An important series of events—lectures, 
documentary exhibitions, and panel discus- 
sions—is being arranged at The Art Institute 
and in other Chicago educational institutions 
to synchronize with this celebration and to 
round out the presentation of Sullivan the man 
and his era. 


Cover: Louis Sullivan, detail of the ornament above the 
main entrance of Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Photograph by John Szarkowski from The Idea 
of Louis Sullivan, to be published by the University of 
Minnesota Press in October 
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THE CHARLES H. AND MARY F. S. WORCESTER COLLECTION 


Although Mr. and Mrs. Worcester presented 
their entire collection to The Art Institute in 
1947, some fifty paintings and a few drawings 
and pieces of sculpture remained in their house 
during the rest of their lifetime. They were 
most generous in admitting visitors to see their 
collection but during their last years illness 
prevented their receiving guests. With Mr. 
Worcester’s death on March 23, 1956 (his wife 
having predeceased him by nearly two years), 
the collection was turned over to The Art 
Institute. 

An extraordinary breadth and diversity of 
interest is apparent in the Worcester Collec- 
tion, which extends from an early 15th century 
Austrian panel to a watercolor by Georges 
Rouault. In making purchases the Worcesters 
were guided first of all by personal taste and an 
eye for quality; secondly they always kept in 
mind the needs of The Art Institute. 

The Austrian panel, a tiny Christ Bearing the 
Cross, rich in color and dramatic in presenta- 
tion, is a rare example by an unknown artist 
who has been given the designation Master of 
the Worcester Panel. An Austrian Crucifixion 
of the late 15th century brings another fine 
example of this school of painting, so seldom 
found in American museums. One of the paint- 
ings most highly prized by the Worcesters is 
The Rommelpot Player, a panel by Frans Hals, 
lively in subject and executed with typical dash 
and bravura. Particularly welcome is The Mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, a Rubens sketch of 
superb quality, rich and colorful, monumental 
in design. 

Small paintings by Giuseppe Crespi and 
Pietro Longhi afford charming glimpses of the 
more intimate side of the Italian 18th century, 


+4 


while the French 19th century is revealed 
through a Monet seascape, Auguste Renoir’s 
The Laundress and a brilliantly organized oil 
sketch, Dancers in the Foyer, by Degas. Two 
sensitively painted interiors by Edouard Vuil- 
lard and a vibrant Landscape by Chaim Soutine 
illustrate later developments in the French 
School. 

Ralph Blakelock’s semi-mystic Vision of Life 
was sympathetically placed in the Worcesters’ 
living room with two romantic compositions by 
Adolphe Monticelli. At the other end of the 
room hung an unfinished, almost monochro- 
matic oil by George Inness. America’s leading 
woman painter, Mary Cassatt, was represented 
in the’collection with three paintings, the most 
important of which, Young Woman Sewing, 
shows her at her best. 

Mr. Worcester, who was himself an amateur 
painter, looked at pictures with the sensitive 
eye of an artist. He was ever interested in the 
manner in which artists of different centuries 
or different countries resolved their pictorial 
problems, and was fascinated by the jewel-like 
colors of his early 15th century Austrian panel, 
the subtly suffused light in the Crespi, the in- 
tricacies of color and pattern in his Vuillards 
or the bold brush strokes of Hals. The paintings 
which he enjoyed having around him were for 
the most part small, some were by great names 
but often they were by men of lesser fame, and 
the subjects were, like himself, unpretentious. 
Quality was maintained to a high degree but 
above all the assembling of the collection was 
guided by the Worcesters’ own personal and 
individual taste. 


- FREDERICK A. SWEET 








The Rommelpot Player, oil on panel (15%" x 125%"), by Frans Hals (1580-1666) 
Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Collection 
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13% inches high x 10% inches wide 
Unknown Master, low German, ca. 1470. The Man of Sorrows with Four Angels dotted print (metal cut) colored 
by hand in crimson lake, yellow and green. The only known impression of an important 15th century print which 


was acquired recently for the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
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Exhibitions 


Louis Sullivan and the Architecture of Free Enterprise 
A memorial show celebrating the 100th anniversary of the birth of the great Chicago architect. 
Photographs, o—- and memorabilia will present to the public the achievements of this great 
io whose work influenced so much of modern architecture. The exhibition is under the direction 
of Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr., with the assistance of John Szarkowski and Daniel Brenner. 

East Wing Galleries: October 25—December 2 


Photographs by Todd Webb 
The most pervasive human connotations are revealed in every photograph by this sensitive and 


imaginative American photographer. 
Gallery 5, Main Floor: September 15—November 1 


Exhibition of ‘‘Contemporary Japanese Pottery”’ 

This exhibition consists of the work of six contemporary potters from the main island (Honshu) of 
Japan. These six were chosen, not only for the variety of their artistic expression, but because their 
work is in Japanese taste, as opposed to the pottery created for export and erroneously passed off as 
Japanese art. In almost every case the various wares exhibited are examples of the continuation of a 
long tradition. Although all pieces in this exhibition were made within the past few years, the glazes 
and decorative motifs may be found on nearly identical vessels from the sixteenth century to the 


present. 
Gallery H-9: Through October 1 


Contemporary Japanese Prints 
Prints lent from the collection of Oliver H. Statler, shown with those recently acquired by the museum. 
Gallery H-5: Through November 4 


Japanese Screens 

A selection of 18th and 19th century painted screens from the permanent and private collections. 
Although these screens, products of the ‘“Great Decorator School,”’ were primarily intended for decor- 
ation, there are instances, as in some examples here on exhibit, when they transcend their function 


to reach the qualities and heights of pure painting. 
Gallery H-9: October 5—November 25 


Central Coast Peruvian Archaeology in The Art Institute Collections 


This exhibition of Central Coast materials, so rarely found in American collections, has been planned 
to coincide with Dr. Louis M. Stumer’s lecture on September 21st on “Recent Archaeological Dis- 


coveries in the Central Coast of Peru.” 
Galleries L-4 and L-4A: September 15-30 


Portraits of Artists 
The artist’s own likeness, as seen by himself or another—an exhibition chosen from the collections 


of The Art Institute. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Mid-September through December 31 


The School of The Art Institute 
This annual fall exhibition of the Art School will consist of 1500 representative examples of projects 
from all the departments, including drawing and painting, sculpture, pattern design, industrial design, 
advertising design, interior design, dress design, ceramics, weaving, history of art, and art education. 
The installation in the nine galleries of the East Wing will stress the students’ development throughout 
the entire four years of study. A special feature of this year’s show will be an unusual display of de- 
signs and development of stained glass windows suitable for home and industrial use. 

East Wing Galleries: September 4-30 
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A NEW PAINTING ACCESSION 


Self portrait by Max Beckmann, Ger- 
man (1884-1950). Oil on canvas, 
7534" x 35”, signed and dated 1937. 
A recent gift of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Ringer. This important addition to 
the Institute’s collection of 20th cen- 
tury paintings will be discussed more 
fully in a later issue 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE ART INSTITUTE 
Fall 1956 


LECTURES AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS, by members 
of the museum staff and guest authorities 


Friday Evening Series 6:30 P. M.; Free to the Public - Fullerton Hall 

Sept. 21 Recent Archaeological Discoveries in the 28 The Archaeological Significance of The 
Central Coast of Peru, by Dr. Louis M. Art Institute's Collection of Ancient Peru- 
Stumer, The Heye Foundation, New York vian Art, by Alan R. Sawyer 


Open to Question: A Series of Panel Discussions concerning generally held ideas 
about the arts which just may not be so 


Oct. 5 The Arts: Katharine Kuh, Kathleen Black- line Howlett, the School of The Art Insti- 
shear, George D. Culler tute; Forman Onderdonk, The Art Institute 
12 = Children’s Ari and Art Education: Dr. Ann 19 The Arts: Margaret O. Gentles, Peter J. 

Lally, the Chicago Public Schools; Caro- Pollack, Daniel Catton Rich 


Louis Sullivan and the Architecture of Free Enterprise: lectures and panels relating 
to the exhibition 


Oct. 26 Louis Sullivan: his place in American 9  Lovis Sullivan: the culmination of 19th 
architecture, by Edmund H. Chapman, century building art, an illustrated lec- 
Chairman, Division of Art and Architec- ture by Carl W. Condit, Northwestern 
ture, Western Reserve University, Cleve- University 
land, Ohio 16 The Louis Sullivan Exhibition, a panel by 


the exhibition staff: Edgar Kaufmann, 
Jr., producer; Daniel Brenner, designer; 


Nov. 2 The Chicago Sullivan Knew, a panel 
John Szarkowski, photographer 


discussion on the history of Chicago in 


Sullivan's time, with Paul Angle, Director 30 Sullivan, Burnham and Tomorrow's Cities, 
of the Chicago Historical Society, as Douglas Haskell, Editor, The Architec- 
chairman tural Forum 


Art Through Travel, by Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson 
Sundays, 3:00 P. M., for the general public. Free to members, non-members 80c 


Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 14 Romance and Drama in Mexico 
Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4 From Munich to the Baltic Nov. 11, 18 From Ecuador to Yucatan 
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Great Men and Great Movements in the Arts, by George D. Culler, 


with museum staff and guest consultants 
Thursdays, 6:30 P. M., Fridays, 2:00 P. M.; Free to the Public in Fullerton Hall 


A new film provides the starting point for an intensive study of Picasso, a great—and controversial—modern 
master. Using the film and related visual material, the series will be devoted to the exploration of various 
phases of his work. 


Oct. 4, 5 through Nov. 8, 9 


Special Lecture Wednesday, 8 P.M.; Free to the Public 
Oct. 17 English Painting Today, an illustrated talk by Sir John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery 


GALLERY LECTURES, STUDY AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Understanding a work of art is an active process of inquiry, study and perception. Members of the Institute 
staff and guest instructors can increase your understanding by discussing and sharing aesthetic experiences. 

Most of the activities listed below have been arranged in series for greater benefit of those who can plan 
to attend regularly. 


More Than Meets the Eye Tuesdays, 11:00 A. M.; Free to the Public 


In the visual arts the importance of seeing—direct visual experience—should not be minimized. But neither 
should it obscure the fact that art is an intellectual and emotional as well as a visual experience. In this series 
members of the Institute staff and guest speakers will direct their attention to significant and often neglected 
content in major areas of the Institute's collections. 


Oct. 2 Venice and the Venetians, by Daniel by Katharine Kuh, in gallery 25 
Catton Rich, in gallery 45 30 = The Arts in 18th Century Venice, by Dr. 
9 Meanings in Modern Prints, by George Hans Huth, in gallery A-12 
D. Culler, in gallery 25 Nov. 6 Delicacy and Strength—Contrasts in 
16 Meanings in Medieval Art, by Margaret Chinese Art, by Jack Sewell, gallery H-13 
Dangler, in gallery H-15 13 Meaning in the Visual Arts: a Summary, 
23 Idea and Content in Modern Sculpture, by George D. Cullerzin gallery 40 
Now on View Fridays, 12:15 P.M.; Free to the Public 


The current exhibitions of The Art Institute discussed in the galleries by members of the museum staff and 
guest lecturers. 
Sept.21 The Annual Student Exhibition, School Oct. 5 Portraits of Artists, by Whitney Halstead, 


of The Art Institute, by James Paulus, Gallery of Art Interpretation 

instructor, in East Wing Galleries 12 = Portraits of Artists, by George D. Culler, 
28 The Annual Student Exhibition, School Gallery of Art Interpretation 

of The Art Institute, by Kathleen Black- 19 ‘Tour of the Special Exhibitions, by Whit- 


at 


shear, instructor, in East Wing Galleries ney Halstead, gallery to be announced 
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Oct. 26 = The Influence of Louis Sullivan, by Alfred 16 _ Louis Sullivan, by Don Baum, Roosevelt 


Shaw, architect, in East Wing Galleries University, in East Wing Galleries 
Nov. 2 Louis Sullivan, by James Speyer, archi- 
tect, in East Wing Galleries a, 
9 Louis Sullivan, by Addis Osborne, in 30 Louis Sullivan, a Summing-up, by George 
East Wing Galleries D. Culler, in East Wing Galleries 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLASSES 


The expanded program of study and discussion classes listed below offers to Members and others interested 
the means to undertake a discriminating study of the arts as represented in the Institute's collections. Classes 
are informal and will emphasize direct experience and discussion under qualified leadership. No spe- 
cialized background of study is required, and all interested are encouraged to apply. 


Two Introductory Courses 


The Arts in Your Life 
Tuesdays, 7:00 to 8:30 P. M. for ten weeks starting Oct. 2, Club Room 


Ten evenings devoted to the exploration of some of the fundamental problems in understanding the visual 
arts, music and literature. By looking together at painting and sculpture in The Art Institute galleries, and by 
listening to music and reading in class, the participants will gain an insight into the materials and concepts of 
the artist. 

Alan M. Fern, Instructor in the Humanities in the College of the University of Chicago, will lead the 
lecture-discussions, and a number of guest lecturers will appear from time to time. 


Oct. 2 Introductory meeting Nov. 6 _ Techniques in the visual arts 
9 Basic problems in the perception of the 
visual orts 13 = The organization of works of music | 
16 Basic problems in listening to music 20 = The organization of works of music Il 
23 = The organization of works in the visual 
arts | 27 Techniques in music 
30 = The organization of works in the visual 
arts il Dec. 4 _ The arts of today 


This course requires registration and tuition: Members $10.00, non-members $15.00. Enroll in the Office of 
Museum Education after Sept. 1. 


Theory of the Arts Wednesdays, 5:45 to 7:00 P. M. for ten weeks starting Oct. 3 


Works of art in the museum's collections will be studied for answers to these basic questions: how works of art 
are created and how they operate as effective experience. The kinds of meanings involved and prob- 
lems of value and judgment will also be discussed. Taught by George D. Culler, the class is open to Mem- 
bers and the public. No tuition is required, but a statement to the Department of Museum Education of an 
intention to attend the class would be appreciated. 
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Great Men and Great Movements in the Arts, by George D. Culler, 


with museum staff and guest consultants 
Thursdays, 6:30 P. M., Fridays, 2:00 P. M.; Free to the Public in Fullerton Hall 


Pablo Picasso 


A new film provides the starting point for an intensive study of Picasso, a great—and controversial—modern 
master. Using the film and related visual material, the series will be devoted to the exploration of various 


phases of his work. 
Oct. 4, 5 through Nov. 8, 9 


Special Lecture Wednesday, 8 P.M.; Free to the Public 
Oct. 17 English Painting Today, an illustrated talk by Sir John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery 


GALLERY LECTURES, STUDY AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Understanding a work of art is an active process of inquiry, study and perception. Members of the Institute 
staff and guest instructors can increase your understanding by discussing and sharing aesthetic experiences. 


Most of the activities listed below have been arranged in series for greater benefit of those who can plan 
to attend regularly. 


More Than Meets the Eye Tuesdays, 11:00 A. M.; Free to the Public 


In the visual arts the importance of seeing—direct visual experience—should not be minimized. But neither 
should it obscure the fact that art is an intellectual and emotional as well as a visual experience. In this series 
members of the Institute staff and guest speakers will direct their attention to significant and often neglected 
content in major areas of the Institute's collections. 


Oct. 2 Venice and the Venetians, by Daniel by Katharine Kuh, in gallery 25 
Catton Rich, in gallery 45 30 The Arts in 18th Century Venice, by Dr. 
9 Meanings in Modern Prints, by George Hans Huth, in gallery A-12 
D. Culler, in gallery 25 Nov. 6 Delicacy and Strength—Contrasts in 
16 Meanings in Medieval Art, by Margaret Chinese Art, by Jack Sewell, gallery H-13 
Dangler, in gallery H-15 13 Meaning in the Visual Arts: a Summary, 
23 Idea and Content in Modern Sculpture, by George D. Culler;in gallery 40 
Now on View Fridays, 12:15 P.M.; Free to the Public 


The current exhibitions of The Art Institute discussed in the galleries by members of the museum staff and 
guest lecturers. 
Sept.21 The Annual Student Exhibition, School Oct. 5 Portraits of Artists, by Whitney Halstead, 


of The Art Institute, by James Paulus, Gallery of Art Interpretation 

instructor, in East Wing Galleries 12 = Portraits of Artists, by George D. Culler, 
28 The Annual Student Exhibition, School Gallery of Art Interpretation 

of The Art Institute, by Kathleen Black- 19 Tour of the Special Exhibitions, by Whit- 

shear, instructor, in East Wing Galleries ney Halstead, gallery to be announced 
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Oct. 26 = The Infivence of Louis Sullivan, by Alfred 16 Louis Sullivan, by Don Baum, Roosevelt 


Shaw, architect, in East Wing Galleries University, in East Wing Galleries 
Nov. 2 Louis Sullivan, by James Speyer, archi- 23 NoP 
tect, in East Wing Galleries a 
9 ovis Sullivan, by Addis Osborne, in 30 Louis Sullivan, a Summing-up, by George 
East Wing Galleries D. Culler, in East Wing Galleries 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLASSES 


The expanded program of study and discussion classes listed below offers to Members and others interested 
the means to undertake a discriminating study of the arts as represented in the Institute's collections. Classes 
are informal and will emphasize direct experience and discussion under qualified leadership. No spe- 
cialized background of study is required, and all interested are encouraged to apply. 


Two Introductory Courses 


The Arts in Your Life 
Tuesdays, 7:00 to 8:30 P. M. for ten weeks starting Oct. 2, Club Room 


Ten evenings devoted to the exploration of some of the fundamental problems in understanding the visual 
arts, music and literature. By looking together at painting and sculpture in The Art Institute galleries, and by 
listening to music and reading in class, the participants will gain an insight into the materials and concepts of 
the artist. 

Alan M. Fern, Instructor in the Humanities in the College of the University of Chicago, will lead the 
lecture-discussions, and a number of guest lecturers will appear from time to time. 


Oct. 2 = Introductory meeting Nov. 6_ Techniques in the visual arts 


9 Basic problems in the perception of the 
13 = The organization of works of music | 





visual arts 
16 Basic problems in listening to music 20 ~The organization of works of music Il 
23 The organization of works in the visual 

arts | 27 = Techniques in music 
30 = The organization of works in the visual 

arts Il Dec. 4 _ The arts of today 


This course requires registration and tuition: Members $10.00, non-members $15.00. Enroll in the Office of 
Museum Education after Sept. 1. 


Theory of the Arts Wednesdays, 5:45 to 7:00 P. M. for ten weeks starting Oct. 3 


Works of art in the museum's collections will be studied for answers to these basic questions: how works of art 
are created and how they operate as effective experience. The kinds of meanings involved and prob- 
lems of value and judgment will also be discussed. Taught by George D. Culler, the class is open to Mem- 
bers and the public. No tuition is required, but a statement to the Department of Museum Education of an 
intention to attend the class would be appreciated. 
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Two Specialized Courses 


Discussions on Modern Art 
Tuesdays, 5:45 to 7:00 P. M. for ten weeks starting Oct. 2, in the galleries 


The class will explore through direct experience and free group discussion the major tendencies in modern 
art. The group will be led by Edith Smith, Chicago artist and art educator. Enrollment is limited and re- 
stricted to Institute Members. Tuition $10.00. Apply to Department of Museum Education after Sept. 1. 


The Arts of Primitive Societies 
Tuesdays, 2:00 to 3:00 P. M. for eight weeks starting Oct. 2, in the galleries 


What are the arts we call primitive and how were they used in the culture that produced them? How did 
they emerge from the customs, the magical and religious practices of primitive societies? Under the lead- 
ership of Whitney Halstead, instructor in art history in the School of The Art Institute, the class will study 
these and other questions about art forms which have come to be of great interest in recent times. The class 
is open to Members and the public. No tuition is required, but an indication to the Department of Mu- 
seum Education of intention to attend the class will be appreciated. 


STUDIO, DRAWING AND PAINTING ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 


Members’ Studio | . First Problems in Painting 


Tuesdays, 2:00 P. M. and 6:00 P. M. under the direction of Kay Dyer 
Twelve sessions, beginning October 2 and continuing through December 18, Members’ Studio. 


Members’ Studio Il . Continuing Problems in Painting 


Fridays, 2:00 P. M., under the direction of Briggs Dyer 
Twelve sessions, beginning October 5 and continuing through December 21, Members’ Studio. The Members’ 
Studio courses require registration and $10.00 tuition. Enroll in the Office of Museum Education after Sep- 


tember 1. 


Adult Sketch Classes 
Tuesdays, 5:45 P. M. under direction of Addis Osborne, in Fullerton Hail, starting September 25 
Fridays, 10:00 A. M. under direction of Jasper San Fratello, in Fullerton Hall, starting September 28 


Studio courses in drawing from life for beginners and regulars. Simple materials may be purchased at the 
door of Fullerton Hall. Drawings are displayed for criticism and Honorable Mentions are given. These 


courses are restricted to Members. 


EVENTS FOR CHILDREN 
Saturdays, 11:30 A. M., Sept. 22 through Dec. 8 


The Raymond Fund classes under the direction of Addis Osborne, drawing demonstrations and slides, for 
children of Members only. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Art Rental and Sales Gallery 


The Art Rental and Sales Gallery will open its new 
gallery on October 2. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Walter Paepcke, the room directly across the hall from 
its old quarters has been completely redecorated and 
will be used for exhibition only. The old gallery will 
contain the office and storage space. The larger exhi- 
bition room will not only be more convenient for the 
increasing number of customers, but will also show the 
works of art to best advantage. To give even more 
efficient service than formerly, the gallery plans to 
remain open every day from Monday through Friday. 


Offer Additional Membership Card 
for Husband or Wife of Member 


For the convenience of husbands or wives of Mem- 
bers, the Membership Department after September 15 
will issue on written request of the Member one addi- 
tional Membership card for the exclusive use of the 
spouse. This will eliminate the past practice of having 
to obtain a special pass from the Membership Depart- 
ment each time the wife or husband of a Member 
sought admission to The Art Institute or a special 
exhibition when not accompanied by the Member. 
Requests for the additional card must be made in 
writing, giving the first name and middle initial of the 
spouse who is not a Member. Letters should be sent to 
F. M. Gardner, Manager, Membership Department. 


Gallery Changes in the Decorative Arts Department 


Preparations for the construction of the Ferguson 
Memorial Building which will house the administra- 
tive and technical services of the Art Institute are 
now under way. Many gallery changes are absolutely 
essential to carrying out the improvements planned, 
but it is hoped that the inconveniences thus caused 
will be met with public understanding and forbearance. 
Save for the central corridor, the entire area of the 
lower “bridge” or Gunsaulus Hall must be taken over 
to give temporary housing to the Institute’s admini- 
strative offices. 

The long familiar galleries of ceramics, glass and 
pottery, already somewhat invaded by offices, will dis- 
appear, but the material they contained will, as far as 
possible, be made available to the public in cases 
placed along the galleries and bridge of adjoining 
Blackstone Hall. 








THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Fall, 1956 





26th $ Members’ Series program 


RECLINING FIGURE 


Comedy by Harry Kurnitz. A satire on art dealers 
and collectors, this play will have special interest 
for Art Institute Members. 


Sept. 28-29; Oct. 2-6; 9-14 
(Tuesdays and Thursdays curtain at 7:30 
All other days curtain at 8:30) 


Thursday Oct. 11 Matinee, 2:00 curtain 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
30th Season of Saturday-Sunday Matinees 


TREASURE ISLAND 


Robert Louis Stevenson's great adventure story. 
Oct. 20-Dec. 15. Saturdays at 2:30; 
Sundays at 3:00 
Morning performance Saturday Nov. 24, 
curtain at 10:30 


Tickets for the Children’s Theatre go on sale eight 
weeks in advance of performance date. Beginning 
Sept. 10, Members can purchase the $1.10 seats 
at 90c and the 85c seats at 65c. Season tickets 
are not available for the Children’s Theatre, but 
Members’ mail orders receive preference. 


Season Reservations 


Permanent Reservations guarantee the number of 
seats on a particular night selected by the Member. 
Only Members of The Art Institute are permitted to 
subscribe for the season in the Members’ Series. 

Season Reservations for 1956-57 are available 
now, at the Box Office or by mail. The Members 
Series prices remain the same, at $6 per seat for the 
eight plays, although the General Public will pay the 
increased price for single plays of $1.25. Art Insti- 
tute Members are charged 85c for single plays. 

To accommodate Loop workers and suburbanites, 
Thursdays as well as Tuesdays will have 7:30 p.m. 
curtains. Other evening performances at 8:30 p.m. 
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A NEW PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN CUPBOARD 


Right: 
Kas or Cupboard, 
oak. American, 


probably Hudson 
River Valley, late 
seventeenth centu- 
ry. 67%" high, 


664" wide. Gift of 


The Antiquarian 
Soci ety 


Left: 

Cupboard, ash. 
American, 
sylvania. In- 
scribed with the 
owner’s name and 
date: John Weid- 
ner 1790. 80" 
high, 6914" wide. 
The Elizabeth R. 
Vaughan Collec- 
tion 





A comparison of the new accession of the Elizabeth R. Vaughan Collection in the Decorative Arts 
Department, the Pennsylvania cupboard illustrated on the left, with the great Hudson River Valley 
Kas on the right, the gift of The Antiquarian Society in 1949, illustrates very clearly the constancy 
of form that ruled for so long the manufacture of this useful piece of house furniture. John 
Weidner’s cupboard is more refined, but essentially of the same design as the Hudson River Val- 
ley Kas; this tenacious hold on remembered forms is generally a part of the peasant tradition. 
The photograph of the Pennsylvania cupboard shows that what the craftsman lost in monumen- 
tality he more than made up in a provincial echoing of the refinements of a later school: the fine 
architectural cornice, the lightening of the surface panelling and the elegant accents of the origi- 
nal rat-tail hinges. The visitor to the gallery will also be able to enjoy the charm of the colors it 
still bears: red, white and blue (faded now, but still giving an idea of its original forthrightness), 
further embellished by the naif enrichment of the door panels, marbleized in blue and white. 





desi 


equi 


Photograph of a front porch, taken somewhere between New York and Albany by Todd Webb, who walked the distance 
looking for evocations of the American past. Peter Pollack, Curator of Photography, has arranged a retrospective 
exhibition of photographs by Todd Webb which opens September 15. The 49 year old American photographer is par- 
ticularly well known for his photographic documentation of Paris and New York City. Last year, he traveled by skiff, 
bicycle and motor scooter from New York to San Francisco, re-tracing the pioneer trails westward to compile a photo- 
graphic record of the enduring images of America’s history. His photographs justify the ambition of the project, whic! 
was carried out with the help of a Guggenheim grant. He can express, as can be seen in the photograph reproduced 


above, both the reality and the poetry of lived-in places. 


PAST YEAR’S DEFICIT COMPLETELY OFFSET BY GIFTS 


Unrestricted annual gifts from Members, other friends, 
corporations, and foundations made it possible for 
The Art Institute to operate without a deficit during the 
past fiscal year, which ended June 30. During the year 
nearly two thousand donors gave a total of $214,041, 
which was sufficient to balance the operating budget 
and provide a small remainder which can be used 
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toward current and future construction projects. 

Again this year there was a significant growth in the 
number of Members who made gifts for the first time. 
Although the number of Members who gave is a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total Membership, their 
gifts amounted to more than seventy per cent of the 
total dollars contributed. Corporation gifts also showed 


an increase this year as 117 companies contributed 
$38,410. An unknown number of gifts dropped in the 
“treasure chest” in the lobby amounted to $3,504. 

In preparing an operating budget for the current 
fiscal year the Trustees have estimated that your con- 
tinuing generosity through annual gifts must reach a 
total of about $250,000 to make up the difference be- 
tween estimated costs and definitely predictable income 
from all other sources. This goal can be reached easily 
if all who have given in the past contribute again this 
year and are joined by many Members who will be 
giving for the first time. Your gift is an investment in 
a greater Art Institute and of course is deductible in 
computing your income tax. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Conservator of Paintings 


Mr. Louis Pomerantz, expert in the conservation and 
restoration of paintings, joined the staff of The Art 
Institute this September. He will perform his duties as 
Conservator of the museum’s collection in a newly 
designed, air-conditioned laboratory with the latest 
equipment for expertising and restoring paintings. 

Mr. Pomerantz was born in Brooklyn. He attended 
the Brooklyn Art School and the Art Students League 
until he was called to service in World War II. He 
began studying restoration in 1949, at the Academie 
Julian in Paris; this was followed by a period of ap- 
prenticeship at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, as 
assistant to the chief restorer. Several years later he 
was fortunate enough to do special research with Dr. 
Paul B. Coremans, Director of the Central Laboratory 
of Belgian Museums, famous for his investigations of 
Van Meegeren’s faked Vermeers. 

Mr. Pomerantz leaves his private practice in New 
York and his association with Mr. Sheldon Keck, the 
Conservator of the Brooklyn Museum Laboratory and 
author of handbooks and articles on conservation and 
restoration, to come to The Art Institute. 


School Appointments 


Mrs. Ragnhild Kingsbury, Swedish ceramist, has been 
appointed to the Ceramics Department of the School 
of The Art Institute. Mrs. Kingsbury, who begins her 
classes this fall, studied at the Swedish State School of 
Art and Design and with the Swedish ceramist Edgar 
Bockman and the glass worker Sven-Erik Skawonius. 
She has acquired professional experience in glass 


working and ceramic construction, both earthenware 
and stoneware, and as an expert in the chemistry of 
glazes was last employed in the glaze laboratories of 
the Seeman Ceramic Factory in Stockholm. 


Edgard Pillet 


Although Mr. Pillet, the new member of the painting 
and design department, occupied himself with sculp- 
ture during his student years, it is his painting, to 
which he has devoted himself exclusively since 1942, 
that has gained him his European reputation. He was 
born at Saint-Christoly-de-Médoc (France) in 1912 and 
studied at Bordeaux and Paris. On winning a travel- 
ing scholarship offered by the French government in 
1936, he went to Greece and to North Africa; he did 
not return to Paris until 1946. In Paris, he became 
one of the editors of the French periodical Art 
d’ Aujourd’hui and one of the founders and teachers at 
the Atelier d’Art Abstrait. 

Pillet has a great interest in the rapport between the 
cinema and abstract art. He has made two art films: 
one on the contemporary painter, Magnelli, and an- 
other on the modern French sculptor, Laurens. He has 
also produced an entirely abstract film, ‘‘Genese.” 

A member of a highly articulate group, who now 
that the values of abstract art have been established, 
are trying to formulate the aesthetics of non-figurative 
art, Edgard Pillet has not only exhibited in group and 
one-man shows in Europe and the Americas, but has 
also published and lectured extensively. The form and 
character of his work is established in a series of bold, 
rhythmical compositions painted in resonant colors. 


Museum Education 


Mr. Forman Onderdonk has joined the staff of The Art 
Institute as Supervisor of Children’s Education. This 
position has been established within the Department 
of Museum Education to coordinate all of the Muse- 
um’s activities with children. Mr. Onderdonk’s back- 
ground is well suited for this post. He holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree in Art Education from the School of The 
Art Institute, and a Master of Education degree from 
the National College of Education. He has taught art in 
Crystal Lake, Illinois, classes in Art Education at the 
National College, and for the past five years has been 
teacher and supervisor of art in the Evanston public 
elementary schools. Mr. Onderdonk is also an accom- 
plished painter, and his work has appeared in the 
Chicago and Vicinity shows at The Art Institute, 
Momentum, Magnificent Mile, and Artists Equity. 





Staff Retirements 


Mrs. Myrtle French, for 35 years teacher in the 
Ceramics Department of the School, retired this year 
at the close of the school year. Another member of 
the School faculty, Boris Anisfeld, also retired this 
year. He began teaching here in 1929. Mary Agnes 
Doyle resigned her post as Assistant Head of the 
School of Drama after 28 years of service. 


NEW TRUSTEES 


Two new Trustees of The Art Institute were elec- 
ted by the Board of Trustees at its meeting on June 
25: Mr. James W. Alsdorf and Mr. Fowler McCormick. 


James W. Alsdorf 

Mr. Alsdorf was born 

in Chicago in 1913. Af- 

ter his graduation from 

New Trier High School, 

Winnetka, he entered 

the Wharton School of 

Finance and Commerce 

at the University of 

Pennsylvania. However, 

at the end of his soph- 

omore year in 1934, he 

left school to begin his 

business career. At the 

present he is President 

and Director of the A. 

J. Alsdorf Corporation, Chicago (exporters and in- 

ternational merchants), President of the Cory Cor- 

poration of Chicago and officer and Director of its 
subsidiary companies. 

He is also a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Menninger Foundation of Topeka, Kansas; Director 
and member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Housewares Manufacturing Association of Chi- 
cago; Member of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee of Brand Names Foundation, 
New York; and takes an active part in many other 
business and professional associations and com- 
mittees. 

His association with The Art Institute reflects his 
own personal tastes in collecting; besides being a 
Governing Life Member, he is also a member of the 
advisory Committee on Prints and Drawings and of 
the Committee on Oriental Art. Especially important 
and unique is his collection of Modigliani drawings, 
exhibited here at The Art Institute in March 1955. 
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Fowler McCormick 
Fowler McCormick, 
member of one of Chi- 
cago’s most distin- 
guished families, served 
as President of the Inter- 
national Harvester Com- 
pany from 1941 to 1946 
and as Chairman of the 
Board from that time 
until 1951. 

He was born in Chi- 
cago November 15, 1898, 
and after attending 
schools in Chicago and 
Massachusetts went to 
Princeton University, graduating in 1921. 

Mr. McCormick joined International Harvester in 
1925 as a student employee in the factory in Milwau- 
kee. During the succeeding years he served also in the 
accounting and engineering departments. In 1929 he 
became a sales zone manager at the Omaha district 
office. In 1930 he became district manager at Grand 
Island, Nebraska; and in 1931 was transferred to Chi- 
cago and appointed sales manager for the northwest 
region. In 1933 Mr. McCormick became assistant do- 
mestic sales manager. 

He became an officer of the company late in 1934, 
when he was elected vice-president in charge of foreign 
sales. In 1935 he was made second vice-president, 


retaining supervision over foreign sales. In 1936 he 
was elected a director of the company. 

In 1938 Mr. McCormick’s activities were transferred 
from foreign sales to manufacturing, where he was in 
charge of all manufacturing operations of the company 
in this country and abroad until his election as 


President. 

Mr. McCormick’s family has long been vitally inter- 
ested in The Art Institute. He is a cousin of one of its 
present Trustees, William McCormick Blair, and of the 
late Chauncey McCormick, President of The Art Insti- 
tute from 1944 to 1954. Fowler McCormick has been 
a Governing Life Member of the Institute since 1945. 


NOTES 


Museum Store 


The Museum Store now offers to Members and visitors 
a very wide selection of reproductions, gifts and publi- 
cations. It is now possible to buy not only reproduc- 
tions of the works of art in The Art Institute collec- 
tions, but also those of masterpieces belonging to 





other museums here and abroad. Mr. John Lemmon, 
nanager of the Museum Store, has introduced a novel 
procedure in art appreciation. Separately, or with a 
reproduction of Renoir’s On the Terrace, a 45 rpm 
record can be purchased for fifty cents. The record 
gives a four minute discussion of the painting, and 
will probably be of great interest, especially to class- 
room teachers. 

Anyone puzzled for lack of an exciting decorating 
idea for a room will discover immense possibilities in 
the stunning new reproduction published by the 
Museum Store. It is a 7 foot high collotype reproduc- 
tion of the famous Piranesi etching, Trajan’s Column, 
reproduced (slightly smaller) from the fine impression 
in the collection of the Burnham Library of The Art 
Institute. It is printed in a rich black on two sheets 
which are keyed so that they may be pasted up exactly 
as one does with a wallpaper panel. 

Small pieces of sculpture reproduced with great 
fidelity by new processes have become very popular 
additions to the living room, and the Museum Store 
stocks a large selection of these attractive pieces, 
copies of primitive, classic, and modern masterpieces. 


Luncheon in the Mather Room 


Members and visitors who have enjoyed lunching in 
the Mather Room during the past year will be pleased 


A typical table setting 
from the Mather Room 


by its new appearance. It has been completely re- 
decorated, attractive new lighting fixtures have been 
installed and, through the generosity of a friend of 
The Art Institute, it has been possible to equip the 
room with a new acoustical ceiling. All these new 
features will add to your pleasure while having lunch 
in this charming room which adjoins the museum’s 
Cafeteria. Again this year, table service and an orig- 
inal menu are the features. A daily special is the 
Mather Room Buffet Cart, which East 
Indian chicken curry and Oriental condiments, Chef’s 
Salad Bowl, rells and beverage. With open kitchen 
informality, luncheons from 75¢ to $2.00 are offered 
in a folk art atmosphere aided by delightful wall dec- 
orations of Swedish 19th century primitive paintings, 
called “bonaders.”” The Mather Room is open Mon- 
days through Fridays, 11 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


serves an 


The Chicago Public School Art Society 


The annual Collector’s Sale for the benefit of The 
Chicago Public School Art Society will be held this 
year in the Auditorium on the first floor of the Pru- 
dential Building. The sale will be held for one day 
only—November 14, from 9 to 5. Mrs. Solomon B. 
Smith and Mrs. Charles D. Preston are the co-chairmen 
of the sale; they can be reached through the office of 
the Society at The Art Institute, CE 6-7080, Ext. 126. 








TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 

Everett D. Graff, President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice President; Lester Armour, Vice President; Frank B. 
Hubachek, Vice President; Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer; James W. Alsdorf, Cushman B. Bissell, 
William McCormick Blair, Mrs. Leigh B. Block, Leigh B. Block, Avery Brundage, Marshall Field, 
Jr., Earle Ludgin, Samuel A. Marx, Brooks McC ormick, Fowler McCormick, Andrew MeNally III, 
Walter P. Paepcke, Daniel Catton Rich, Edward Byron Smith, Arthur M. Wood, Frank H. Woods, 
George B. Young; Daniel Catton Rich, Director; Allan MeNab, Assistant Director; Charles Butler, 
Business Manager; Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Robert Allerton, Honorary Vice President; Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President; Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 


Harold H. Swift 


EX OFFICIO 
Richard J. Daley, Mayor of the City of Chicago; Carl H. Chatters, Comptroller of the City of Chicago; 
James H. Gately, President, Chicago Park District; Le Roy Woodland, Treasurer, Chicago Park District 


OFFICERS OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD 
Mrs. Leigh B. Block, President; Miss Margaret Fisher, Vice President; Mrs. Earl Kribben, Vice President; 
Mrs. Robert McDougal, Jr., Vice President, Mrs. H. Stanley Wanzer, Secretary; Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Morehead Patterson, Assistant Treasurer 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND GOODMAN THEATRE 

Daniel Catton Rich, Director and Curator of Earlier Painting 

Allan McNab, Assistant Director 

Charles Butler, Business Manager 

Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 

Richard P. Trenbeth, Assistant to the President in the Field of Development 

Louise Lutz, Administrative Assistant 

Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture 

Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and Sculpture 

Hans Huth, Research Curator 

Waltraut M. Van der Rohe, Research Assistant 

Louis Pomerantz, Conservator of Paintings 

Jack Sewell, Associate Curator of Oriental Art 

Margaret O. Gentles, Associate Curator of Oriental Art and Keeper of the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
of Japanese Prints 

Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator of Industrial Arts 

Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 

Alan R. Sawyer, Associate Curator in charge of Primitive Arts 

Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 

Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Hugh Edwards, Associate Curator of Prints and Drawings 

Janet Cox, Research Assistant, Prints and Drawings 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 

Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian, Ryerson Library 

George D. Culler, Director of Museum Education 

Forman Onderdonk, Supervisor of Children’s Education 

Elizabeth F. E. Gentry, In charge of Television 

Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer 

Margaret F. Bush, Museum Registrar and Keeper of the Archives 

J. Francis McCabe, Superintendent of Buildings 

Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 

Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel and Curator of Photography 

Anselmo Carini, Editor of Publications 

Suzette Morton Zurcher, Head of Museum Design 

John Lemmon, Manager of Museum Store 

F. M. Gardner, Manager of Membership Department 

Mary Ann Warner, Cafeteria Manager 

Hubert Ropp, Dean of the School 

Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean of the School 

Maurice Gnesin, Head of The Goodman Theatre and the School of Drama 

Walter Martini, Administrator of The Goodman Theatre 

Louise Dale Spoor, Producer in charge of Children’s Theatre 
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